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ANECDOTE OF DENHAM AND 
CLAPPERTON. 


From Murmur, Clapperton proceeded to 
Kano, a large town, containing a popula- 
tion of perhaps thirty or forty thousand, 
and where there are regular markets for 
various articles. It is famous, also, for its 
slave market, where great numbers of these 
poor creatures are constantly on sale. 

In travelling from Kango to Sackatoo, 
Clapperton found the country in a high 
state of cultivation, extremely romantic 
and diversified with large clumps of luxu- 
riant trees. The manners of the people 
were pleasing, and everywhere he was treat- 
ed with kindness. Some of the valleys 
through which they passed were delightful- 
ly green, and clear springs of fresh water 
gushed from the rocks. At these they 
frequently found the young women belong- 
ing to the villages employed in procuring 
water. By way of an excuse for entering 
into conversation with them, Clapperton 
used to ask them for a gourd of water. 
Bending gracefully on one knee, and dis- 
playing at the same time teeth of pearly 
whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lustre, 
they presented it to him, and appeared 
highly delighted when he thanked them 
for their civility. 

Clapperton found Sultan Bello, the chief 
of the Fellatahs, a person of much intelli- 
gence, and of considerable information. 
He asked many questions about England. 
He was very much surprised to learn that 
there were no slaves in this country, and 
had at first somé difficulty in understanding 
how we were supplied with servants. Clap- 
perton told him, that English servants were 
hired for stated periods, and paid regular 
wages, and that even soldiers were fed, 
clothed, and paid by government. This 
intelligence greatly excited his surprise, as, 
whenever he wishes to go to war, he sends 
round acrier to proclaim his intentions, 
and to command the attendance of his sub- 
jects with provisions for the length of time 
which the expedition is tolast. ‘God is 
great!’ he exclaimed; ‘and you are a 
beautiful people !” 


Moral 
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OREGINAL. 


ROSE AND JESSIE, 


OR THE DEACON’S DAUGHTERS. 
They were the pride of our village,— 
these beautiful twin girls, and yet so un- 
©; you scarce would have thought them 
sisters. Rose was a queenly, being, 





with a dark flashing eye, and a 
countenance, whose every expres- 
sion indicated the rare powers with 
which nature had enriched her in- 
tellect. Some thought her proud, 
others said, ‘She was a cold crea- 
ture;’ but there were those who 
had looked beneath the veil of re- 
serve which enshrouded her, who 
knew the depths of her generous 
heart, and had felt the blessing of 
its warm affection. 

But Jessie,—the little fairy, with 
her blue eyes and golden hair, her 
dancing step and merry voice, scarce 
heard but in music or mirthfulness. 
Jessie, who cared for no world but 
that of Lirds and flowers and sun- 

* shine. Jessie was everybody’s fay- 
’ orite. 

Maurice Ives was my second cou- 
sin, but he had known no other 
home than mine, during the many 
years of his orphan life, andin the hearts 
of every one of our family circle, his place 
was that ofa brother and a son. He was 
just fifteen when he left us, a noble, high 
spirited boy with an energy of purpose which 
promised to’leave no difficulty unvanquish- 
ed to the gaining of a name among men. 
We watched him with pride, through his 
college course; but it was long after we 
had begun to hear his name in the busy 
world, that he came to pay his first visit to 
his early home. 

That was a happy day for us; but we 
pass over the rustic pleasure of a fortnight, 
which Maurice, and the friend who accom- 
panied him enjoyed, with that keen relish 
so much enhanced by the tedious experi- 
ence of a city life. 

It was the night before their departure, 
when a visitor happened to remark that 
the Deacon’s daughters, who had been 
spending most of the summer at W 
had that day returned. 

‘Those wonderful beauties, Cavendish !’ 
cried Maurice, starting from his seat. 
* They must be seen before we quit Tamy- 
town,’ and without waiting for another 
thought, a party of us were on our way to 
Deacon Fanning’s. The soft, melancholy 
strains of a guitar, reached us before we 
came in sight of the house, and we found 
Rosa sitting in the piazza with her father, 
singing his favorite ballad, ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray.’ She received us with the graceful 
dignity which marked all her movements, 
and Maurice very soon contrived to engross 
her wholly in conversation with himself. 
They sat apart from us, but I saw, despite 
my literary cousin’s too often expressed 
contempt of intellectual women, that he 
was fascinated no less by her rare conver- 
sational gifts, than by the splendor of her 
beauty. 

The evening was far advanced when Jes- 
sie appeared. Charming and playful as 
ever. She flitted like a gay butterfly from 
one to another. Noart could detain her 
in one place more than’a minute at a time, 
and all Maurice’s efforts to monopolize her 
were completely foiled. 

‘I don’t know which will pride herself 
on making a conquest of you, Maurice,’ 
said Mr. Cavendish on our way home. 
* You seemed as much bewitched with one 
as with the other?’ But Maurice walked 
quietly on, humming to himself, and evi- 
dently in no mood for bantering, so we re- 
served our jests for our own amusement. 

Not very many weeks after this, it be- 
gan to be reported that there came divers 
letters and packages with the New York 
stamp—to Miss Rose Fanning, and by and 
by we had it from old Dolly Doolittle, who 








was wife’s sister to Job Cutler the post- 
master, that quite as many went in Miss 
Rose’s handwriting to Mr. Maurice Ives, 
and finally Rose’s blushes, and Jessie’s 
roguish eyes, made certainties of surmises, 
and we began to talk openly of wedding 
cake and wedding dresses. 

It certainly showed a great deal of pru- 
dence and philosophy in a fellowof Mau- 
rice Ives’ impetuous character, to deny 
himself a visit to his lady-love, during the 
long year of this courtship; but then, the 
journey was an expensive one, and Mau- 
rice’s purse not a heavy one, and so it may 
be supposed, his heart beat by no means 
leisurely when he found himself about to 
see again the lovely face, of which but one 
glimpse had been given him, (for those 
were not days of daguerreotypes, reader, ) 
and more than all, that he was about to 
claim the treasure as his own. 

The stage coach rolled up as it had done 
just a year before, and dropped Maurice 
and his friend Harry Cavendish at our gar- 
den gate. Tea was waiting for them, that 
Maurice might not be detained one un- 
necessary moment from his mistress, and 
when, after a very hasty meal he excused 
himself, we still sat sipping our tea, and 
amusing ourselves a little at the expense 
of the happy lover. He could scarcely 
have been gone ten minutes, when we 
heard a hurried step in the hall, and he 
stood at the door before us, his face pale 
with mortification and distress. 

‘Mercy onus, man!’ cried Cavendish, 
starting up, ‘ what is the matter?’ 

He did not speak, but looked at us with 
an expression I never shall forget. Some 
of us nearly fainted with terror. 

‘What has happened, Maurice?’ we all 
cried, ‘ for pity’s sake tell us!’ 

He drew Cavendish out of the room, and 
we stood in breathless suspense, not dar- 
ing to speak or even to think. 

In a few minutes Cavendish returned— 
closed the door, and placed himself against 
it. His face was grave and perplexed, but 
there was an odd twinkle in his eye which 
excited us still more. 

‘This is a terrible business,’ sald he 
finally, and there was silence again. 

‘Out with it, man!’ said my brother 
Dick, quite beside himself. ‘ Quick, or I’ll 
go to the Deacon’s myself and see what’s 
to pay.’ 

‘It is provokingly comical,: too,’ con- 
tinued Cavendish. ‘ The truth is just this, 
Maurice has been writing to Rose Fanning 
all this time instead of Jessie. He made 
a mistake in their names, and has just 
found it out.’ 

Oh it was such a joke! We gave way 
to the first impulse, wretches that we were, 
and burst into most uproarious laughter. 

Poor Rose! In her little parlor she had 
impatiently waited her lover’s coming, and 
received his easy, cordial greeting, with 
such an one as her own heart prompted. 
* Where is Rose?’ he hastily enquired. 

‘I am Rose,’ was the indignant reply, 
and the truth at once flashed upon the 
minds of both the unfortunate lovers. Mau- 
rice dashed out of the house without utter- 
ing another word. 

In the midst of our ill-timed merriment 
Maurice re-appeared. One glance at his 
dejected face cured us of our levity, and 
reminded us of the unpleasant face of the 
affair. 

* What am I to do?” he groaned. 

‘Take Rose,’ said my heartless brother, 
Dick, ‘ now you've been courting her so 
long; one girl is as good as the other.’ 

Maurice darted a look at him, but it was 
more in sorrow than in anger. 





* Rose is worth a dozen Jessies,’ suggest- 
ed my father, consolingly. Maurice’s face 
flushed with indignation ; but he returned 
no reply. 

‘But seriously,’ said my sympathizing 
mamma, drawing her: chair near him, 
‘your long correspondence must have de- 
veloped the rare excellencies of her cha- 
racter, and—’ 

*T'll have nothing to do with Rose Fan- 
ning !’ he interrupted vehemently. ‘I will 
marry Jessie or nobody.’ 

Mamma was silenced, and Maurice sank 
back into his chair, in a state of hopeless 
despair. As for the rest of us, we knew 
not whether to laugh or cry. 

But ere many minutes there came a note 
from Rose Fanning, gaily releasing her 
lover, and hoping that the matter would 
rest as lightly on his heart as on her own. 

‘The noble girl!’ cried Maurice, bright- 
ening. ‘But I don’t believe she cares so 
very mueh, after all.’ 

‘You shall do her justice,’ interposed 
Cavendish, with rather marked eagerness. 
‘She has a woman’s heart, but she has 
also a woman’s power of self-sacrifice.’ 

* Cavendish,’ said Dick, ‘I believe you 
would like to marry Rose yourself.’ 

Cavendislt looked very grave, but there 
was the same odd twinkle in his eye. 

Maurice Ives found no great difficulty in 
winning the heart of Jessie Fanning, and 
after some delay, he bore away his gay little 
bride to her city home. 

But Rose—the noble self-sacrificing Rose 
—it is said, more poetically than truthful- 
ly, ‘if the love of the heart be blighted, it 
buddeth not again ;’ but none that know 
Rose now, the idolized centre of a lovely 
group, would ever suspect that any shadow 
had ever crossed the path of her early love. 

E. E. G. 
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THE POOR TYROLESE BOY. 

A soldier’s widow lived in a little hut 
near a mountain village. Her only child 
was a poor cripple. Hans was a kind- 
hearted boy. He loved his mother, and 
would gladly have helped her bear the 
burdens of poverty, but that feebleness for- 
bade it. He could not joinin the rude 
sports of the young mountaineers. At the 
age of fifteen years, he felt keenly the fact 
that he was useless to his mother and to 
the world. 

It was at this period that Napoleon Bona- 
parte was making his power felt through- 
out Europe. He decreed that Tyrol should 
belong to Bavaria, and not to Austria, and 
sent a French and Bavarian army to ac- 
complish his purpose. The Austrians re- 
treated. The Tyrolese resisted valiantly. 
Men, women, and children of the moun- 
tain land were filled with zeal in defence 
of their homes. On one occasion, 10,000 
French and Bavarian troops were destroy- 
ed in a single mountain pass, by an im- 
mense avalanche of rocks and trees prepar- 
ed and hurled upon them by an unseen 
foe. 

A secret arrangement existed among the 
Tyrolese, by. which the approach of the 
enemy was to be communicated from vil- 
lage to village by signal fires, from one 
mountain height to another, and materials 
were laid ready to give instant alarm. 

The village where Hans and his mother 
lived was in the direct line of the route 
the French army would take, and the peo- 
ple were full ofanxiety and fear. All were 
preparing for the expected struggle. The 
widow and her crippled son alone seemed 
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to have no part but to sit still and wait. 
‘ Ah, Hans,’ she said, one evening, ‘it is | 
well for as now that you can be of little 
use; they would else make a soldier of 
you.’ This struck a tender chord. The 
tears rolled from his cheek. ‘ Mother, I 
am useless,’ cried Hans, in bitter grief. 
‘Look round our village—all are busy, 
all ready to strive for home and father-land 
—I am useless.’ 

‘My boy, my kind, dear son, you are 
not useless to me.’ 

‘Yes, to you; I cannot work for you, 
cannot support you in old age. Why was 
I made, mother ?’ 

‘ Hush, Hans,’ said his mother; ‘ these 


country; he lived to see grateful mothers 
embrace his mother; and to hear that she 
| should be considered a sacred and honored | 
bequest to the community which her son 
had preserved at the cost of his own life. 


Hans, cannot exist in the history of all. 
To all, however, the Tyrolese motto may 
speak, and all will experience its truth. 
None need stand useless members of God’s 
great family. 
to do, if he will but look out for it. 
long as there is ignorant to instruct, want 
to relieve, sorrow to soothe, let there be no 
drones in the hive, no idlers in the great 
vineyard of the world. 


Great emergencies like those which met 


There is work for every one 
So 








repining thoughts are wrong. You will 
live to find the truth of our old proverb : 
‘God has a plan, 








Learning. 








For every man.’ 

Little did Hans think, that ere a few 
weeks had passed, this truth was to be 
verified in a most remarkable manner. 

Easter holidays, the festive season of 
Switzerland, came. The people lost their 
fears of invasion in the sports of the sea- 
son. All were busy in the mezry-making 
—all but Hans. He stood alone on the 
porch of his mountain hut, overlooking the 
village. 

In the evening of Easter, after his usual 
evening prayer, in which he breathed the 
wish that the Father of mercies would, in 
his good time, afford him some opportunity 
of being useful to others, he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

He awoke in the night, as if from a 
dream, under the strong impression that 
the French and Bavarian army was ap- 
proaching. He could not shake off this 
impression ; but with the hope of being rid 
of it, he rose, hastily dressed himself, and 
strolled up the mountain path. The cool 
air did him good, and he continued his 

walk till he climbed to the signal pile. 
Hans walked round the pile; but where 
were the watchers?- They were nowhere 
to be seen, and perhaps were busied with 
the festivities of the village. Near the pile 
was an old pine tree, and in its hollow stem 
the tinder was laid ready. Hans paused 
by the hollow tree, and as he listened, a 
singular sound caught his attention. He 
heard a slow and stealthy tread, then the 
click of muskets; and two soldiers crept 
along the cliff. Seeing no one, for Hans 
was hidden by the old tree, they gave the 
signal to some comrades in the distance. 

Hans instantly saw the plot and the dan- 
ger. The secret of the signal pile had 
been revealed to the enemy; a party had 
been sent forward to destroy it; the army 
was marching to attack the village. With 
no thought of his own peril, and perhaps 
recalling the proverb his mother had quot- 
ed, he seized the tinder, struck the light, 
and flung the blazing turpentine info the 
pile. 

The two soldiers, whose backs were then 
turned to the pile waiting the arrival of 
their comrades, were seized with fear; but 
they soon saw there was no foes in ambush 

—none but a youth running down the 

mountain path. They fired, and lodged a 

bullet in the boy’s shoulder. Yet the sig- 

nal-fire was blazing high, and the whole 
country would be roused. It was. already 
aroused from mountain-top to mountain- 
top. The plan of the advancing army was 
defeated, and a hasty escape followed. 

Hans, faint and bleeding, made his way 
to the village. The people with their arms 
were gathering thick and fast. All was 
consternation. The cry was everywhere 
heard, ‘ Who lighted the pile?” ‘It was 

I,’ said at last a faint, almost expiring 

voice. Poor crippled Hans tottered among 

them, saying, ‘The enemy—the French 
were there.’ He faltered, and sunk upon 
the ground. ‘Take me to my mother,’ 
said he; ‘at last I have not been useless.’ 

Thev stooped to lift him. ‘ What is 
this?’ they cried; ‘he has been shot. It 
is true; Hans the cripple has saved us.’ 

They earried Hans to his mother, and laid 

him before her. As she bowed in anguish 

over his pale face, Hans opened his eyes 
and said, ‘Itis not now, dear mother, you 
should weep for me; I am happy now. 

Yes, mother, it is true, 

‘God has a plan, 
For every man.’ 
You sce he shad it for me, though we did 

not know what it was.’ 

Hans did not recover from his wound, 
but he lived long enough to know that he 


it did to yours, to board at the parson’s 
this term,’ said Jane Seymore, ‘and with 
all the teachers too! 
you have to ‘walk ona crack,’ eat and 
drink by rule, and wear your‘ Sunday go 
to meetin’ face’ all the time? 
happen you was so unlucky, Carri 
certainly have my sympathy.’ 


you. 
the name of being wild and unruly. 
two or three schools where I have been, 
through some ill luck, 1 was brought into 
scrapes as they call °em, and been blamed 
when really I did’nt deserve it; but being 
found in bad company, it was all the same 
as if [had been doing wrong; 
thought advisable to try a boarding school 
for me awhile, and this one was pitched 
upon, as being the ‘straightest’ place 
known about in this region, and no quar- 
ters so safe for wild ones as under the con- 
stant eye of the teachers. 
enough, I must be placed in a room with 
one of them! 


to me, you may suppose, and I dreaded 
every thing about the school. 
about the preceptress being so shockingly 
stern and forbidding in her manners, and 
such a time as I expected to have! with 
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‘I’m thankful it did’nt fall to my lot, as 


Dear me. Don’t 


How did it 
e? You 
‘Don't pity me too soon, and I will tell 
You must know, that at home I got 
At 


so it was 


As if that was’nt 


Now this, at first, was a terrifying idea 


I had heard 


their eyes all upon me, both in school and 
out. But it has proved much better than 
I expected, for that darling Miss Lambert, 
that everybody loves, was the teacher ap- 
pointed to room with me. I was’nta bit 
afraid of her when I first saw her, and she 
is solovely! If Ido wrong, she scolds me 
a little, but she does it in such a way that 
I can’t love her the less for it. As to my 
boarding at the ‘ parson’s’ as you call him 
—(by the way, your bump of reverence 
has’nt been much cultivated. Wild as I 
am thought to be, I never speak of minis- 
ters in that way,) you don’t suppose he 
preaches to us all the week, do you? We 
have prayers morning and evening, but 
that I’ve been used to at home; so that 
don’t frighten me any, and really, he is so 
good and amiable in his family, that I 
have got quite to loving him. 
Now you see, I should’nt be so content- 
ed and happy if I was kept under such res- 
traint as you hive supposed, and as to my 
room-mate, I must be bad indeed not to 
be the better for living with her. I ex- 
pect this summer to retrieve my character 
entirely, and she has promised me such a 
good report to carry home, that it will 
astonish them all, I’m thinking. And then 
do you think, I mean to have her go home 
with me to spend the vacation! for my fa- 
ther feels under so much obligation to her, 
that he has invited and urged her to come. 
You know she is an orphan, and has no 
home of her own, and if it would please her, 
nothing would make me so happy. 

So Miss Jane, you see Iam not so much 
to be pitied after all. I’m sure I should 
rather board at the parson’s than at the 
doctor’s, for what do you imagine they 
have got up in their garret? A skeleton, 
hanging by the neck! Don’t pray open 
your eyes so wide, as if you did’nt believe 
me; you may ask Susan Fisk, and she'll 
tell you all about it. 
almost to death, when she told me how 
they foundit out. Here she comes; now 
make her tell you. 


house.’ 


are you afraid of? 
got a skeleton, it is nothing but a parcel | 
of bones strung together on wires, one of 
the doctor’s ‘anatomical preparations,’ as 
he calls it. 


just go up there and ‘spy out the land.’ , 


I laughed myself 


All I can say is no- 
thing would tempt me to live in that 


‘Why you silly thing,’ said Susan, who, 


Supposing we have 


But we girls did get into such 
a gale about it. One dismal rainy after- 
noon, we were all sitting in‘the ‘ middle 
room’ where we study, and getting tired | 
we thonght we should like some fun—some 
one proposed opening a door that led out 
of the room into the garret, and looking 
up the dark staircase, we thought we would 


To punish us for our curiosity, just as we 
reached the top, all keeping tight hold of 
each other’s drésses, lo and behold! what 
should we see, but truly, a skeleton hang- 
ing in the middle of the garret! Then 
such a screeching and scampering you 
never heard. We all tumbled head over 
heels down the stairs, and made such a 
noise that the doctor and his wife both 
rushed up there to see what was the mat- 


ter. They laughed well at our fright, and | b 


them selfish, and as they bounded away 
they waved their satchels to the little mu. 
sician, and bade him farewell. 
eating his cake he placed it in his pocket 
with 
position with his head resting on his hand 
What was weighing on his young mind 
that could make so sad that little face, 
Ww 
was his anxiety to earn a few cents to Car- 
ry home to that dear mother, and his little 
sister, when night came. 
they were, and these songs which he now 
sung from door to door, how often had he 
sung them to his mother, and sister in 
Italy, his once happy home. 
never shone so bright as it did there; no 
fields had ever looked so green. 
thoughts as these made the little organ boy 
sigh. Still he knew that his heavenly Fa. 
ther’s eye was ever upon him, and that the 
same kind Being who careth for all his 
children, would also care tor the little 


a 


Instead of 


the cent. He then resumed his 


hich ought to be wreathed in smiles? ]j 


Dear, very dear 


The sun 


Such 


or 
oy.—( Crystal. — 





advised us in future to keep on our own 


santana) 





premises. You may be sure we did’nt 
venture up there again, and since, have had 


Religion 











a sort of superstitious feeling about that 
‘middle room.’ Now girls, did you ever 
think, that all the men and women we meet 
in the street, are just such skeletons, dres- 
sed up in flesh and blood? How silly it 
seems to be afraid of dried bones! 

Well, I was going to say, the first leisure 
that our good doctor had, he took us all 
up garret, and explained why he kept such 
a ‘scarecrow’ in his house, and ended with 
a very useful lecture on Anatomy; and I 
should’nt wonder if we, who board at the 
‘ doctor’s’ are wiser than you, after all. 
Anna HaktTLey. 














Henevolence. 
THE LITTLE ORGAN BOY. 


It was a bright morning on Boston com- 
mon. The sun shone through the spray 
from the fountain, turning it all to brilliant 
gems. Every one seemed moving towards 
his daily occupation. Some were more 
urgent than the rest, and walked with a 
more rapid step. Others amused them- 
selves by gazing around, and reviewing the 
merry changes which had taken place since 
their last visit. But the most lively group 
were the merry school children with their 
bright happy faces. Their loud cheerful 
laugh seemed even to make the most grave 
passer-by smile, as they would clap their 
hands, and try to catch the drops of water 
falling into the basin below, or, as sailing 
their little boats upon the blue water, they 
would send upa shout of triumph when 
one had gained the victory. Amidst this 
scene of gayety my attention was attracted 
to a little boy who had sat down to rest. 
As I drew near, I discovered him to be an 
organ boy. He looked weary; his little 
hand rested on his arm, and a long, deep 
sigh escaped him. His clothes were thin 
and poor, and of the coarsest material. 
He sat unconscious of all around; the 
cheerful laugh of the children as they pas- 
sed did not seem to rouse him. His heart 
had been a stranger to all such amuse- 
ments, since he had left his Italian home. 
But some of the group seemed unwilling 
to pass the little musician without having 
atune. Will you play on your organ for 
me, said a bright looking boy as he swung 
his satchel on his shoulder. If you will I 
will give you a cake, and I will give youa 
cent said another, who seemed more im- 
portant than the rest. The little organist 
raised his eyes, and looked upon the hap- 
py children now before him. He rose, and 
brushed back the curls which hung so 
thickly over his dark brow, uncovered his 
organ, and commenced playing much to the 
delight of the little party. He played that 
sweet tune which brings up to every heart 
the recollection of home, however distant 
it may be. It makes the young happy, the 
old imagine they are once more sitting by 
the fireside of their early homes with the 
companions of their youthful days, around 
them. ‘ Home sweet home, be it ever so 
humble there is no place like home.’ As 
he finished the last strain he again drew a 
long deep sigh. Poor little fellow, was he 
thinking of his own happy home far away 
under Italy’s sunny skies? Our, young 
friend gave him the cake, his companion 
the cent. They were evidently children 
nursed in the lap of luxury, their home was 








ingly at me as he sported with his toy 
*neath the summer's shade. 
merry ringing laugh, he darted in pursuit 
of the gay butterfly; then wearying of the 
idle chase, sat and gathered the little blue 
bells by the path-side. 


of life, but the present. 
to be happy. 


the maiden’s cheek, for another stood by 
her side, and the smile struggled with the 
tear, as she said, ‘ To live is to love.’ 


to human love, and forgettest thou hasta 
higher destiny than thine earthly one! 


suffering ereature, who, ha 
went out to her daily task. But her eye 
lit up with a sudden fire, a smile played 
upon her lip, and her voice was soft and 
musical as she answered, ‘ To live isto 
hope!’ 
added—‘ to hope for heaven!’ 


night banquet, with his boon companions 
by his side, and as he drained the golden 





ORIGINAL. 
LIFE. 
* What is it to live ?’ 
And the blue-eyed boy gazed wonder. 










Then witha 










Ah fair child! Thou knowest nought 


To live, is to thee 






* What is it to live ?’ 
And the quick color came and went on 









Ah mistaken one! Thou art trusting 







* What is it to live ?” 
And I repented that I asked the pale, 


ggard and wan, 









And the glance of her upward eye 







‘What is it to live ?’ 
The votary of pleasure sat at the mit- 








goblet, he answered with a light, mocking 
augh, ‘ To live is to be merry,’—but the 
momentary shade that flitted across his 
noble brow, told me that conscience was 
whispering of immortality. 

* What is it to live? 

The spirit of the aged pilgrim was just 
struggling with its earthly fetters, for its 
upward flight; but as I spoke a_ seraphi¢ 
light beamed from the sightless eye, a smile 
of heavenly radiance illumined the wasted 
features, and with the last breath he mur 
mured,—‘ To die is to live—to live for- 
ever I’ 

Ah, our language clothes the truth ins 
strange, strange allegory! Life is indeed 
the true sleep,—Death but the beginning 
































of Everlasting Life! E. E. G. 
Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. _ 






THE CAMEO BREASTPIN. 

‘ Auntie, auntie ?’ cried a voice from the 
top of the stairs, toan elderly lady who was 
sitting below in an easy chair, quietly doz 
ing. Lucy called again, hearing no ans", 
but being disappointed in a reply, *P 
down and opened the parlor door. 

‘Oh,’ thought she, ‘it is too bad to wake 
her. I will look over my trunk again, ® 
perhaps I shall find it after all.’ 

With a gentle hand she closed the doot 
and in another moment was in the #8 
school-room ; searching beneath the cht 
—desks, and tables, and even amid | 
ashes of the stove ; in fact in every pos 
place did poor Lucy look for her miss 
breastpin. But in vain. There Wa 

trace ofit to be found. Presently she h 
her aunt in the hall, talking with - 
friends; she soon joined them and for 




































had been of use to his village and the 





coming up, overheard what was said, ‘ what 


a home of plenty; still this did not make 





fora while, her trouble in their plea 
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company. No sooner had the visitors 
taken their departure, than the conscious- 
ness of her loss came back to her, and she 
looked up with a clouded brow and said, 
Qh dear, auntie, what shall I do?’ 

‘Do, my love, about what?’ replied 
Mrs. McMann. 

‘ Why about my beautiful Cameo breast- 
‘nin. 1 cannot find it, and the last time I 
wore it, was at Gertrude’s party, and 1 

rfectly remember when I came home 
taking it off and putting it in the box in 
my trunk which stands by the door in the 
school room.’ 

Again did Lucy and her aunt search 
every nook and corner for the missing * 
ornament, but all to no purpose. The fol- 
lowing morning as Lucy gathered. about 
her her young pupils, one of them came 
to her with a broken bottle in her hand, 
and said it was one she found in the yard 
peside astone. Now this bottle was one 
belonging to Miss Lucy, and she had mis- 

.sed it a day or two. It dawned upon her 
that perhaps the child who had taken from 
her trunk the bottle, might also have been 
tempted to steal the pin; but she could not 
bear to believe the little girl guilty of so 
wicked an action, so dismissed the subject 
from her mind for a while. 

A week passed on and Maria Goodwin 
appeared not at school. At last her mo- 
ther came to settle with Lucy for her. 
daughter’s tuition; and to say her child was 
not well, and she should keep her at home 
a month or so. , 

Lucy put ‘two and two’ together, and 
thought this proved still more that her sus- 
picions were true, and that Mrs. Goodwin 
was knowing, perhaps to the past, and 
dared not send her child again to school. 
She left the room for a few minutes, and 
went in search of her aun’ for advice. 

Mrs. McMann advised her to tell Mrs. 
Goodwin of the fault she feared her child 
was guilty of—so with a troubled heart 
Lucy re-entered the school room. 

Poor Lucy hardly knew how to address 
the mother ; but duty must ever be per- 
formed, and soon her story was told. 

Mrs. Goodwin acknowledged she had 
seen Maria pick up something in the yard, 
but had supposed it was only the bottle of 
perfumery before alluded to; she however, 
sent for her child to learn her statement 
of the matter. 

She came, but with bowed head, and 
guilty eye. At first she said, both had 
been given her—then contradicted herself 
again and again. Finding it was no use 
to deceive longer, she took from her pocket 
the pin, and handed it to her teacher, say- 
ing she had been a very wicked girl, but 
she wanted the pretty things so much, she 
stole them from the trunk. 

Lucy, who loved and pitied the child 
deeply, told her to come again to school, 
and she would do all in her power to cor- 
rect her faults, and make her a good and 
honest girl. 

This was truly Maria’s first and 


last 
theft. Z 


Z. 








Natural fjistorp. 


ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. IIL. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


This is one of the largest and noblest of 
the eagle tribe. The female is larger than 
the male, and measures three feet and a 
halfinlength. Its wings when extended, 
measure eight feet and a half; and it 
weighs more than twelve pounds. Its bill 
is three inches long, and is of a deep blue 
color; the eye is a brilliant hazel. The 
sight, and sense of smelling, of this bird 
are exceedingly acute. Its head and neck 
are covered with narrow sharp pointed 
feathers, of a deep brown color, bordered 
with akind of gray. The whole body is a 
deep brown, the feathers on the back being 
finely clouded with a deeper shade of the 
same. The legs are yellowand short, also 
very strong, they are three inches in cir- 
cumference, and are covered with feathers 
quite to the feet. The toes are-covered 
with large scales, and armed with the most 
formidable claws, the middle of which are 
two inches long. This eagle builds its 
nest in the most inaccessible cliffs, and 

, Preys on fawns, lambs, hares, and large 
birds: it has been known when very much 
pressed by hunger, to carry young children 
to its nest. This, however, is a very rare 











rope, and in America. It flies to a prodi- 
gious height, and keeps at a distance from 
the haunts of men unless greatly distressed 
by want offood. It lives many years, often | 
over ahundred. One was kept at Vienna, 
which lived an hundred and four years. 

This bird can be tamed by much patience — 
if taken young, it requires much art, how- 
ever, and long assiduity, and even then, its 
friendship cannot always be depended 
on, as it will sometimes turn upon its mas- 
ter. It is occasionally trained for the pur- 
pose of fowling, but the faiconer is never 
sure of its attachment; for its love of 
liberty often induces it to strive to regain 
its native solitudes; and when its owner 
sees it after being loosened, first stoop to- 
wards the ground, and then rise perpen- 
dicular into the clouds, he gives up all his | 
former labor as lost; quite sure of never | 
seeing his eagle again. It frequently be- 
comes attached to the one who feeds it, and 
is to them very useful, providing liberally 
for his pleasures and support. 

When the falconer lets it loose from his 
hand, it plays about, and hovers over him, 
until it sees some game, which it perceives 
at an immense distance. 

Eagles have never been used in falconry 
by Europeans, it is only in eastern lands 
that they are thusemployed. An instance 
is recorded in Scotland, of two children 
being carried off by eagles; but fortunate- 
ly they received no injury by the way, and 
the eagles being pursued, the little ones 
were restored uninjured from the nests, to 
their affrighted parents. 

It is said that years ago, a peasant re- 
solved to rob an eagle’s nest that had 
built in the beautiful Lake of Killarney. 
He accordingly stripped and swam in upon 
the island, when the old eagles were away ; 
and robbing the nest of its young, he was 
preparing to swim back with the eagles 
. tied by a string; but while he was yet up 
to his chin in the water, the old eagles re- 
turned, and missing their young, quickly 
fell upon the plunderer, and in spite of all 
his resistance dispatched him with their 
beaks and talons. EstELLE. 











Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


Mr. Editor, sir.—I think a natural curi- 
osity will not be uninteresting to some of 
your young readers. I will therefore, at- 
tempt to describe to them a great rock in 
the Granite State,in the town of W. It 
will merit the epithet of great. It is im- 
posing rather than beautiful in its appear- 
ance. It measures pinety-six feet in cir- 
cumference and about eighteen fect in 
height,—one solid mass of granite. Five 
or six feet from its base there is a winding 
passage to the summit which is nearly 
level, large and spacious enough for a play- 
ground. It may well be said, 
‘It is like no other, it has no brother.’ 

It rests mainly on three points, curiously 
and wonderfully balanced upon another 
large flat rock eight or ten inches above 
the surface of the ground. 

When under this rock, and viewing its 
overhanging sides, it hasa sublime and 
majestic appearance, producing that sense 
of grandeur and sublimity,, which lifts the 
thoughts from nature, up to nature’s God. 

Under one of its projeccing sides which 
extends over about fourteen feet, there is 
a cavity inthe rock resembling the top of 
an oven, perfect as if chiselled by the cun- 
ning hand of art. It has been a charming 
place for the little birds to build their nests. 
This rock is a favorite summer resort for 
the young people especially fur May-day 
parties. 

There were formerly, large birch trees 
growing near it, and many who visifed this 
place were accustomed to cut their names 
in the bark of those trees; but they have 
long since been cut down and converted 
into coal to supply the markets in our manu- 
factoring villages. 

It is said that in olden times this rock 
was made the home or resting plaee, of a 
famous hunter, with his dog and gun, with 
a warm fire at his feet he could pass the 
live long nights with comparative ease and 
comfort. 

In after time, in the then more frngal and 
rural days of our forefathers, before the 
land was much improved, this rock was a 








occurrence. It is found in the north of Eu- 


' villages and even cities, where the curling 
' smoke darkens the rays of the rising sun. 


: enjoy from the summit of this gigantic rock, 
,is somewhat abstracted by the rapid 
} growth of the pine and hemlock; still the 


in protecting them from the scorching rays | 
of the summer's sun and the cold pattering | 
rains; nothing to frighten them but the 
long bushy tailed fox. In those days the 
towns in the old Bay State, on the Merri- 
mack, could be seen from this summit, they 
have since sprung up into manufacturing 


This beautiful view which we might now 


surrounding scenery is very romantic, and 
associated asit is with days and years gone 
by, is solemn and impressive. Many who 
have visited this romantic spot have gone 
to their last resting place, others to the far 
wide vallies of our western territory. 

Some few of the noble oaks, the abori- 
gines of the soil are yet standing around 
this rock as sentinels which have escaped 
the woodman’s merciless axe, and ought to 
be preserved for the admiration and enjoy- 
ment of future ages. 

While examining this monster in nature, 
(ifallowed the expression) I was somewhat 
diverted by the whirring and puffing of that 
go-ahead monster, just starting with its 
downward train from our new city. The 
rumbling of the cars and the savage-like 
whistle of the locomotive reminded me of 
my dinner hour, and that I too must be 
moving, so I begun to retrace my steps. 

E. R. 








Muorculttw. 
THE UNGRATEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


I heard a little girl exclaim the other 
day, ‘ Oh dear, I never can have any thing 
I want!’ I was surprised to hear her 
speak so, for it seemed to me that she had 
everything she could desire. 

She was an only daughter and a great 
pet, and her father was able to gratify every 
desire of her heart, and was willing so far 
as he thought right to do so. She had 
good health and plenty of nice warm cloth- 
ing. She was surrounded by friends. 
She sat down three times a day toa table 
loaded with every thing that was nice; 
she was at that very moment surrounded 
by dolls, and picture books and playthings. 
And why did she say, ‘I never can have 
any thing that I want?’ 

Why, just because her mother would not 
fet her go down the street in the rain to 
buy something, on which she had set her 
heart! 

Oh! what a thoughtless, wicked, un- 
grateful little girl! Ungrateful to her pa- 
rents, and (above all,) ungrateful. to God, 
who had given her all the blessings I have 
spoken of, and a thousand others which I 
cannot mention here. 

I thought I should like to take that little 
girl by the hand, and lead her down 
through one of the poor streets of our vil- 
lage, and stop with her at one house after 
another, or at one room after another, (for 
no family down there has more than one 
room,) and then I should like to see if she 
would not come home with a more thank- 
ful heart. 

I would take her to see the poor little 
burned baby, who fell into the fire while 
its mother was out washing, and who has 
to lie on her face day after day, and night 
after night, because her back is so badly 
burned. I would take her duwn those old 
rotten steps, into that cellar, to see the 
poor little boy who broke his leg on the 
fourth of July, and who lies, day after day, 
in that close, unhealthy room, with no one 
but a drunken mother nearhim! I would 
make her pause before another cellar door, 
which is closely barred, and hear the cries 
of two little children who are left there 
alone every day, while their mother is out 
seeking for work. And if she could bear 
it, I would make her listen to the shrieks 
of that poor little boy, who is beaten so 
often by his drunken father. 

I could take her from house to house, 
showing her sights and making her listen 
to sounds as distressing as these, but I 
think by this time the little girl would cry 
out, ‘Ohtake me home! Take me to my 
own pleasant, happy home, and kind, lov- 
ing parents, and I never shall be so wicked 
‘and ungrateful as to complain again! I 

think she would kneel down that night, 
and thank God from her heart for the 
mercies he bestows upon her, 











these sights and sounds are to be seen and 
heard every day and night in the cities of 
our land, though you see and hear them 
not, and who is it that makes your lot dif- 
ferent from theirs? Answer this, all ye 
discontented children and complain no 
more.—[ Youth’s Pen. Gaz. 





| Sabbath School. 








ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING. 


It may probably furnish a young teacher 
with a useful hint, if I repeat a few pas- 
sages in my Scripture lesson of to-day, to 
show how I endeavored to illustrate one 
point which arose in it. 

The point was, God saying, ‘Let there 
be light ;’ and my object was to contrast 
the instantancous effect of that cSmmand 
with the slow and laborious works of man. 
I might have borrowed illustrations from 
great works, such as the pyramids or cathe- 
drals, but I preferred something more home- 
ly and familiar. 

‘John, did you ever make anything?’ 
This was a young boy, and he hesitated 
a moment or two, while the others were 
all roused by the question. ‘Yes, sir; I 
once made a bow and arrows.’ ‘ How long 
were you about the bow?’ ‘ Half an hour. 
It was very hard to bend it.’ He was 
going on with diverse particulars about 
shooting, which I was obliged to stop. 
‘And you, Henry, what have you ever 
made?’ ‘ Please, sir, I madeaship.’ ‘ Did 
you hollow it out? ‘Yes, sir.” ‘ And 
make sails for it?’ ‘Yes, sir; I made 
them of cotton.’ And how long were you 
about it?’ ‘Two or three hours.’ 

‘ And you, William, what have you ever 
made?’ ‘Please, sir, I made a train.’ 
(He was a boy employed on a railway.) 
There was a general hum of admiration at 
this feat, especially as he spoke of an engine 
and four carriages, and a rail to run them 
on. ‘ How long were you making that ?’ 
‘ Please, sir, about a fortnight.’ 

Now was my time to turn these answers 
to account. John was half an hour mak- 
ing a bow; Henry two or three hours mak- 
ing a ship; William a fortnight making a 
little railway train; but God said, ‘ Let 
there be light,’ and at once there was light! 
Man’s work how slow, when compared with 
the almighty power of God! 

[Teacher’s Monthly Mag. 


Parental. 
THE COLT. 


‘ George,’ said Mr. Haven, ‘I want you 
to bring the colt from the glade this morn- 
ing.’ 

George told his sister Fanny what his 
father had said, and they immediately set 
off for the pasture together. 

The colt was a glossy and graceful crea- 
ture that had grown up with the children. 
They had fed her and frolicked with her. 
She would bend lovingly her high arching 
neck, with its flowing mane of dark brown, 
to their caress. She had never been broken 
for the rein; but the children had frequent- 
ly mounted her. Over the beach they went 
nearly every day, the colt with the two 
children—‘ the three playmates’ as they 
were called. Usually she would come up 
to the bars at the sound of their voice; but 
on this occasion when Georgy went to- 
wards her she threw up her head and ca- 
pered away. The children ran in pursuit, 
but the colt would circle the pasture before 
they could get half way across it. They 
resorted to stratagem. Fixing the upper 
bar in its place, they rested one end of the 
two other bars on it, and the other end on 
the ground, leaving between them a space 
of about a couple of yards. They then pur- 
sued the colt, and after making a circuit 
of the pasture, she came up as they sup- 
posed she would to the entrance, and stood 
directly between the bars. George then 
seized the lower end of one bar, and Fanny 
the corresponding end of the other, and 
bringing them quickly together and cros- 
sing them, the colt found herself in a small 
triangular prison, and giving up the contest 
stood quietly in the little pen. Georgy 
then leaped upon her back, and Fanny 
opened the bar for them to go out, and colty 
trotted quietly to the house. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Haven, after the 
children had told the story, ‘I am pleased 
with your perseverance and ingenuity. You 


























convenient shelter for the sheep and lambs, 





And so should all my young readers, for 








see that if you cannot accomplish an object 
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in one way, it is best to try another. Never 
give up, till you find the difficulties in your 
way have become impossibilities.’ 

* But father,’ said Fanny, ‘ it would have 
been an impossibility to catch the colt, if 
the Bible were not true.’ 

* How so,’ said her father. 

‘ Because it says in Genesis that God 
made man to have dominion over the beasts 
of the field.’ 

‘ True, my daughter, and it should teach 
us to be thankful to God for the superior 
understanding which enables us to convert 
the greater strength and swiftness of ani- 
mals to ourown use. You will find as you 
grow older that every thing which God has 
made shows his wisdom, and goodness and 
power; and hence the Psalmist says, ‘let 
every thing that has breath praise the 
Lord.’—{ Reaper. 


Editorial. 
[COMMUNICATION.] 


NAUGHTY GIRLS IN LONDON. 

Whilst reading in the Editorial department, 
descriptions of the most interesting buildings 
in London, I feel as ifI were at home again. 
Each one of these ancient structures is fraught 
with an interest springing from the remem- 
brance of other days. 

We resided about four miles from the Cathe- 
dral of St. Pauls, our father’s place of business 
was about the same distance from his abode, 
and every morning and evening he walked to 
and from his warehouse for many many years, 
we likewise thought nothing of walking the 
same distance, for English girls are brought 
up to consider regular exercise in the open air 
a domestic duty. 

One evening (we were young and thought- 
less then) my sister Elizabeth and myself plan- 
ned a walk to St. Pauls on the following day. 
We wanted some dress articles for a party and 
we intended selecting them at the then most 
fashionable shop, ‘Howel and James’, after 
which we determined to enter the Cathedral, 
be present at morning service which is held 
every day, examine the beautiful marble sta- 
tues, then walk home in time to escape the 
darkness. 

The next morning was a charming sunny one, 
of the very best kind for an excursion, and had 
ours Seen open and above board, all would 
have been well. During breakfast some very 
significant glances were exchanged, which we 
only untlerstood, and soon as possible we rose, 
left the table, and dressing ourselves, set off 
upon our projected trip. We had been so ac- 
customed to go out together that no one 
thought anything about it, supposing we were 
merely going to take a walk in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

We had a very pleasant walk, and by the 
time we reached St. Pauls, we found it was the 
hour for morning service to commence; but 
instead of entering the Chapel, we seated our- 
selves upon the base of a beautiful marble 
monument in the Cathedral directly beneath 
the dome, where the rolling sounds of the mag- 
nificent organ seemed to enter our very souls. 
The chanting of the choristers too, sounded 
beautifully from thence, and by our silence and 
gravity might be told the effect such majestic 
sights and sounds had upon our young and sen- 
sitive hearts. 

After examining the great number of statues 
dispersed throughout, the door keeper admon- 
ished us it was time to close the doors, so we 
rose from our grand and solemn resting place 
to encounter once more the commonplace 
scenes of the busy city. 

After completing the necessary purchases, 
we were about to return home, when we found 
we had lost our way. This was an unexpected 
embarrassment, and in trying to rectify it, we 
went so much further and further from home, 
that we found ourselves in the neighborhood 
of Pimlico, recollecting we hada friend there, 
we determined to proceed thither for advice, 
besides we were tired and hungry, and the 
good meal we eat at this kind friend’s house 
is remembered to the present day. . We could 
not think of staying all night, because we had 
not told any one at home of our intention to be 
absent, so after supper we were advised to 
send for a hackney coach, which we did, and 
soon we were rolling off at a rapid pace for 
home; bnt with what different feelings from 
these which had actuated us in the morning 























The excitement had worn off—we felt we had 
done wrong. Silent and sad we sat, expecting 
deservedly the anger of our parents; and let 
each little girl and boy think as we thought 
then, what after all, is a day of pleasure if it is 
followed by unhappiness and remorse? Never 
shall I forget the scene that awaited us at 
home. Our father was walking up and down 
the dining-room with a countenance of intense 
anguish, declaring if we did’ not come, he 
should not live to see the morning light. Our 
beloved mother, more gentle in her grief, was 
trying to soothe and reassure him; but they 
knew so well the many snares laid for the 
young and innocent in that great city, that no 
wonder fear overpowered them. 

I remember our sisters met us at the door, 
exclaiming in hushed voices—‘ Oh papa is so 
angry!’ And as soon as we entered his pres- 
ence our tears gushed forth in great “distress, 
for his reproof was much more severe than any 
we had ever before experienced. I think my 
young friends I once told you a similar tale, 
I hope you may be warned as well as amused, 
and remember that clandestine pleasure of any 
kind must inevitably bring sorrow in the end. 
Anapproving conscience being a necessary 
ingredient to mingle with pleasure under any 
circumstances whatever. Tue Exire. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Monson, Mass. Jan. 4th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I know of no paper so 
interesting and instructive as your little paper, 
We have taken it five years, and I would soon- 
er part with any of our other papers than the 

Youth’s Companion. With great respect, 
I remain your friend, Exvira Keep. 








Newton Centre, Jan, 1st, 1853. 
Mr. Willis,—I have seen and perused your 
paper, (the Youth’s Companion) and was so well 
pleased with it that I will send you a new sub- 
scriber who will send you one dollar to pay for 
it one year. Yours very respectfully, 
Assy Cousens. 


Ludlow, Mass. Jan. 1si, 1853. 
Dear Youth’s Companion, I would not do 
without the light of your countenance, your 
kind and gentle words in my family for a dol- 
lar: so we shall expect to see your face in 
weekly visits during the year 1853. A happy 
new year to the dear Editor. 
GeorceE Boorn. 











Variety. 


“NATURA LEGIMUS DEUM.” 


Permit a country reader of your valuable pa- 
per, to give some account of the wonderful 
glacial phenomena with which He who ‘ scat- 
iers his ice like morsels’ ushered in the first 
Sabbath of the New Year. 

As the sun arose like a strong man to run 
his race, it seemed as ifthe earth was a pave- 
ment of glass, while the canopy above was 
hung with tapestry of purple, crimson and blue. 
Every stone resembled a crystal ; every spire 
of grass hung with a jewel; and the forest 
trees looked trees of gold and silver—while the 
giant oak and elm, and the tall pine and syca- 
more which towered above the rest, were hung 
with diamonds of apparently the richest water 
and of different hues; all dangling’ in the sun- 
beams from every branch and stem and wither- 
ed leaf. 

The fence along the road-side were plated 
as if with silver frost-work, and hung with tas- 
sels and fringes as if for a triumphal proces- 
sion. The whole unique and charming land- 
scape was reflected from the smooth surface 
of the lake and running stream, resembling 
some fairy grotto. 

I thought if the phenomena of an earthly 
Sabbath can be so glorious here on God’s foot- 
stool, what will be that eternal Sabbath of 
rest? to be spent with Christ in that ‘ temple 
not made with hands,’ where the ransomed 
will stand around his throne on that sea of 
glass like unto crystal mingled with fire, hav- 
ing the harps of God in their hands—clothed 
in white robes and with golden crowns. u. 

[ Traveller, Jan. 4th, 1853. 


——@——_—_ 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 


You know my opinion of female society ; 
without it we should degenerate into brutes. 
This observation applies with tenfold force, to 
young men, and those who are in the prime of 
manhood. For, after a certain time of life, 
the literary man makes a shift (a poor one, I 
grant) to do without the society of ladies. To 
a young man nothing is so important as a spirit 
of devotion (next to his Creator) to some amia- 
ble woman, whose image may occupy his heart, 
and guard it from the pollutions that besets it on 
all sides. A man ought to choose his wife as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for 
qualities that will “ wear well.” One thing at 
least is true, that if matrimony has its cares, 
celibagy has no pleasures. A Newton, or a 





mere scholar, may find enjoyment in study ; a 
man of literary taste can receive in books a 
powerful auxiliary; but a man must have a 
bosom friend, and children around him, to 
cherish and support the dreariness of old age. 
[John Randolph. 


———————_ 


STEEP YOUR SEED. 

There was a husbandman that always sowed 
good seed, but ne er had good corn. At last 
a neighbor came to him and said, ‘I will tell 
you what probably is the cause: it may be you 
do not steep your seed.” ‘No truly,’ said the 
other, ‘ nor did I ever hear that seed must be 
steeped.’ ‘Yes surely,’ said his neighbor, 
‘and I will tell you how: it must be steeped in 
prayer.” May not this little anecdote be of use 
to those whose business it is to sow the divine 
Word? Too frequently it is found that but 
very little fruit is produced within the limits of 
their exertions. What can be the cause? 
Alas! the seed which they sow, though of the 
best quality, 1s not steeped in prayer. 

[Flavel’s Spiritual husbandry. 


a 
FAITH AND LOVE. 


‘I was once called,’ says Mr. Jay, ‘to attend 
the dying bed of a young female. In answer 
to my inquiries, she replied: ‘I have little to 
relate as to my experience. I have been much 
tried and tempted ; but this is my sheet anchor ; 
He hath said, ‘ Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out.’ I knowI come to him, and I 
expect he will be as good as his word. Poor 
and unworthy as I am, he will not trifle with 
me nor deceive me, 
greatness as well as goodness.’’ 

nea 


A POOR CRETER. 

“Long time ago,” in New England, dwelt a 
lady equally renowned for piety, credulity, and 
courage. As she was in the habit of returning 
from meeting unattended, some wild fellows 
formed a project for frightening her, and fur- 
nishing themselves with a little pleasant amuse- 
ment. One arrayed in black, crowned with a 
pair of horns, and armed with a pitchfork, 
placed himself behind a tree, and waited her 
coming. His companions were concealed near 
by to watch the mischief and participate in 
the fun. Atlast came the unsuspecting victim 
leisurely along, meditating, no doubt, on the 
discourse to which she had been listening. 
Out sprang his satanic majesty pro tem., and 
confronted her. ‘ Why, who be you?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m the devil!’ exclaimed the rogue, 
in a hollow voice. ‘Well,’ said she, in a pity- 
ing tone, not doubting, mind you, the gentle- 
man’s word, ¢ you’re a poor creter !” and quietly 
went her way. We call that true courage, or 
perhaps, more properly faith. With a consci- 
ence void of offence, she knew that she had 
nothing to fear; that she was, in truth, a mate 
for his betters. 

————>—— 


ATTACHMENT OF A PARROT. 


An incident touchingly illustrative of the 
power of attachment in the lower animals, is 
related in the Portsmouth, (N. H.) Journal, of 
a recent date. In a small family, in the south 
part of that city, there was a parrot which had 
founda home there for years. A child was 
taken sick last spring, and was not seen by the 
parrot for some days. The bird had been used 
to repeat her name so incessantly as to annoy 
the family. The child died ; the repetition of the 
name kept up, until one of the family took the 
parrot to the room where the corpse lay. The 
parrot turned first one side of its head and 
then the other towards the corpse, apparently 
eyeing it, and was then taken back. He never 
repeated the name again, was at once silent, 
and the next day he died. 

———>_——— 


PROFLIGATE BEES. 

A most curious instance of a change of in- 
stinct is mentioned by Darwin. he bees 
carried over to Barbadoes and the West Indies 
ceased to lay up any honey after the first year, 
as they found it not useful to them. They 
found the weather so fine, and the materials for 
making honey so pleantiful, that they quitted 
their grave, prudent, and mercantile character, 
became exceedingly profligate and debauched, 
eat up their capital, resolved to work no more, 
and amused themselves by flying about the 
sugar-houses, and stinging the blacks. 

—— S. Smith. 


NUTS. 


A Mistake Asour Reapine.—‘I don’t 
care for hearing my teacher,’ said a little child. 
‘Why? ‘Because he always reads.’ It is 
right to read and study jor the class, but not 
in it. 

Hasty words often rankle the wound which 
injury gives: but soft words assuage it, forgiv- 
ing cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

If sin be harbored in the house, the curse 
waiteth at the door. 


Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists—in 
the heart. They only deny its worth and 
power, who never loved a friend, or labored to 
make a friend happy. 

It is better to lose a good coat than a good 
conscfence. 


Self-denial is one of the first laws of Christ’s 
kingdom. 








Pleasure is precarious, but virtue immortal. | 





It would be beneath his | 


Tunes To Smi.e+ at.— Come out he 
and I’ll lick the whole of you,’ as the boy _ 


when he spied a lot of suga dy i 
window. 4 ili ali “ 


Mrs. Chisholm says the best time to sel: 
a wife is in the morning. Ifa young lady | 
at all inclined to sulks and slatterness, it js jy 
before breakfast. As a general thing awend 
don‘t get ‘on her temper’ till after 10 A, M, 


A servant girl, writinga letter, asked }p 
master ifthe next month had come yet. 4, 
laughed. * Well,’ said she, ‘what Umean j 
—has the last month gone out yet ” 


A young lady, recently married to a farm 
one day visited the cow-house, where she ‘tha 
interrogated the milkmaid: ‘Mary, which ¢ 
these cows is it that gives the buttermilk? — 


An old sailor, at the theatre, said he SUppos. 
ed that dancing girls wore their dresses , 
half-mast as a mark of respect to departs! 
modesty. 











‘ll take the responsibility,’ said a paren 
he held out his arms to receive the baby, ‘i 








Poriry. 
GREETING TO JACK FROST. 


BY J. H. A. BONE, 


Welcome, old friend, thou art here again 
In thy garments of spotless white ; 

I saw thy face at the window pane 
As I greeted the morning light. 

And my — felt the hearty grasp, 
And my face felt thy chilly kiss ; 

Thou givest thy friends a pinching clasp, 
But | would not thy greeting miss. 








Welcome, old friend, I saw thou hadst been 
Once more on thy nightly round, 

For thy fingers had whitened the bushes green, 
And thy footstep had marked the ground; 

In the roadside pool thy feet had dipped 
And touched in the sluggish stream; 

At the dew-laden bud thy lips had sipped 
Before the morning gleam. 


Thou’rt sad old fellow, Jack Frost, I fear, 
And playest full many a trick, 

Thou pullest the nose, and pinchest the ear, 
Though defended by comforters thick ; 

Isaw thee but now meet a pretty miss 
When thou fancied none else was nigh, 

And give her fair cheek so close a kiss 
That she blushed like a sunset sky. 


Jack Frost, thou art sometimes a little too keen! 
And too careless of fingers and toes, 

And sometimes we’d rather thou hadst not beet 
So in. .ned to punish the nose; 

Yet whilst we can build up the roaring fire 
From thy fiercer nods to defend, 

Of such a true comrade we scarcely can tire, 
So welcome again, old friend. 

SE 


GENTLE WORDS. 

A young rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea, 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 

Are better than the fairest flowers, 
Or stars that ever shone, 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew, the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn’s opening hour. 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things, 
To satisfy the heart. 

But oh! if those who cluster round 
The aiter and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! 





THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Father of heaven and earth, 
To thee I humbly raise 

My feeble, faltering voice, 
In prayer and praise. 


Unworthy though 1 am, 
And full of wickedness, 
Yet thou dost condescend 
Through Christ to bless. 
Renew my sinful heart, 
An] make me, Lord, like thee ; 
From evil thoughts amd words, 
And vileness free. 
Within thy fold, O God, 
I would forever dwell— 
Far from the tempter’s path, 
And sin and hell. [S. S. Advocate. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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